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TRACES OF SATTARI SUFISM AND YOGA IN NORTH MRICA 


S ufism in South Asia is a broad and diverse tradition, which has not only 
been configured on the models of Arabic and Persian Sufism, but which also 
has drawn upon local cultures and practices of Indian origin. In turn, the popu¬ 
larity of these South Asian Sufi formations has been demonstrated by their sub¬ 
sequent export to other regions, both in past centuries and in modern times. 
One particularly widespread South Asian Sufi group was the Sattarl order, which 
attained considerable prominence in India by the sixteenth century, and which 
subsequently found new extensions in Southeast Asia, the Arabian peninsula, 
and even North Africa. A distinctive feature of Sattarl Sufism in India was the 
incorporation of meditation techniques from the hatha yoga tradition. These 
yogic practices, including breath control, Sanslait mantras, and meditation on 
the subtle centers called cakras, had been most widely disseminated to Arabic 
audiences through a text presented as a translation of an important Sanskrit text 
called “The Pool of Nectar” (Amritakunda). Known variously in Arabic as The 
Pool of the Water of Life (Hawd ma’ al-hayat) or The Mirror of Meanings for the 
Comprehension of the Human World (Mir^at al-ma‘^ani fi idrak al-'^alam al-insa- 
ni), this anonymous treatise was probably composed around 1500 by an author 
who was steeped in the IsraqI school of illuminationist philosophy. The text be¬ 
came popular in Sufi circles, especially in the Ottoman region, where it was 
pseudonymously ascribed to the great Andalusian Sufi, Ibn “^Arabl, and it is still 
regarded as a key text by Sufi teachers in Damascus.^ But in the east, the most 
important transmission of this work took place in the Persian translation by 
Muhammad Gaut Gwaliyarl in 1551. This new Persian translation, entitled The 
Ocean of Life (Bahr al-hayat), incorporated additional materials apparently based 
on encounters with contemporaty yogis.^ 

It was probably through the far-flung networks of the Sattari order that cer¬ 
tain yogic teachings made their way to North Africa, through the efforts of 
Mecca-based Sattari masters such as Sibghat Allah of Broach (d. 1606) and Ah¬ 
mad al-QuJaJi (d. 1660-1). It seems that the modus operand! of the Shattarls 
when confronted with practices such as the recitation of mantras was to assimi- 


1 - Carl W. Ernst, “The Islamization of Yoga in the Amrtakunda Translations”, Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Series 3, 13:2 (2003), p. 199-226. 

2 - Carl W. Ernst, “Sufism and Yoga according to Muhammad Ghawth”, Sufi 29 (Spring 
1996), p. 9-13. 
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late them to the familiar Sufi category of dikr or recollection of the Arabic names 
of God, In this way, one particular formula in Hindi (attributed to the famous 
CikI master, Baba Farid al-Din Ganj-i Sakkar, as we shall see) was added to the 
Arabic chants that formed the repertoire of Sufis and dervishes who traded spiri¬ 
tual expertise in the zdwiyas and hdnqdhs of the Near East. 

The text with which we are concerned is a late compendium of Sufi spiritual 
practices. The Clear Fountain on the Forty Orders (al-Silsabll al-maTn fi 1-tarafiq 
al-arbaTn), written by a prominent modern North African Sufi teacher, Mu¬ 
hammad al-SanusI (d, 1859), the founder of the SanusI order in Libya.^ This 
work is constructed as a survey of forty principal Sufi lineages, whose litanies 
and meditative techniques had been taught to the author through initiations by 
qualified masters. In it he covers groups that are well-ltnown today, such as the 
Mevlevis that were so prominent in the Ottoman Empire, as well as less famous 
traditions with which he was acquainted."^ In terms of his engagement with 
South Asian Sufi orders, it is noteworthy that he spends a good deal of time on a 
multi-part article on the Sattarls (one of the longer sections in the book), regard¬ 
ing them as a complex group. After several pages on the main branch of the 
Sattarls, he shifts to a sub-branch which he calls the Gawtiyyah, named after the 
Indian master Muhammad Gawp But then al-SanusI turns his attention to an¬ 
other division of the Sattarls, called al-Gugiyyah, by which he evidently refers to 
Indian yogis (or jogis, in north Indian pronunciation). He concludes his account 
with the HJjiyyah, which was indeed a term for Sattarls in Gentral Asia. 5 In the 
case of the Gugiyyah, it is strildng that a term for nominally non-Muslim ascet¬ 
ics here appears to be assimilated into the category of a sub-branch of a regular 
Sufi order. At any rate, it is worth translating this passage in extenso, to examine 
al-SanusI’s full description of these yogis. It is apparent that al-SanusI drew upon 
textual materials closely related to the Arabic version of The Pool of Nectar. In 
the following translation of al-SanusI’s text, references in brackets refer to the 
sections in my unpublished translation of The Pool of Nectar (e,g„ IV. 1 refers to 
chapter four, paragraph one, of the translation). Passages marked in bold are di¬ 
rect quotations from The Pool of Nectar. 

Now I have seen one of the gnostics mention paths from the prac¬ 
tices of the yogis (al-gugiyyah), and I want to mention something of 
that, so that the one who understands this miracle should compre- 


3 - Muhammad ibn “^Alr al-SanusI al-Hattabi al-HasanI al-IdrIsT, al-Silsabtl al-ma'^ln fi l-ta- 
rd^ iq al-arha'^ln, in al-MapmPah al-niuhtdrah min rntd allafiit al-ustdd al-a‘^aim al-imdm say- 
yidi Muhammad ibn '^Ali al-Sanusi (Cairo, n.p., 1989). Each treatise in this anthology is sepa¬ 
rately paginated. See J.-L. Triaud, «al-SanusI, Muhammad b. “^All#, Ef (Brill Online, 2012, 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 12 October 2012 <http;//referenceworks.bril- 
lonline.com.libproxy.lib,unc.edu/entries/encyclopaedia-of-islam-2/al-sanusi-SIM_6612>). 

4 - See my translation of al-Sanusi’s description of the Qadirl, Mevlevi, and Hawatirl orders in 
Carl W, Ernst, Teachings of Sufism (Boston, Shambhala Publications, 1999), p. 76-81. 

5 “ The main section on the Sauarls is on p, 77-81, followed by a subsection on the Gawtiy¬ 
yah (the disciples of Muhammad Gawt) on p. 81-84. The Gugiyyah are described on p. 84-87, 
and the ‘■Isqiyyah on p. 87-88. 
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hend it with knowledge. Then he should know, prior to that, that 
the basis of their path is absolute unity and perfection. This is only 
the protection of the balance of discrimination between relationships 
and degrees in the non-absolute. One who averts his gaze from either 
of these two points is blind. 

We say, with the assistance of the powerful Helper; Know that 
their posture for recollection is like that of others, sitting cross-legged 
except that in recollection they raise their heads toward heaven, and 
they recite the following recollection ten thousand times, and more, 
and through it they attain levitation. It is “wahl uhi". Then you should 
know that three things are conditions in the practice of the yogis, 
which the wayfarer necessarily acquires and then practices, with the 
imagination belonging to the first of the postures, [IV.2] for these 
are divided into eighty-four postures. The greatest of them is that 
[IV.4] one sits with crossed legs, and that the edge of the left foot 
be beneath the genitals, and the right foot near it. Then one closes 
the sphincter and the mouth and cleaves the tongue to the top of the 
mouth. Then one practices the imagination and is absorbed in the in¬ 
ternal. The second condition is the pursuit of hunger,*’ and the third 
condition is abandoning sleep in the four directions. If the wayfarer 
persists in these three, he is capable of the practice, and “opening” 

(fath) and attaining the goal become easy for hint. 

[V.2] Know that the breaths are of three kinds: a breath that as¬ 
cends upward, a breath that [descends] downward, and a breath 
that continually circles in the body. This is what runs in the blood 
in all the limbs, and every limb in which the blood runs is free from 
paralysis, God willing. But if the flow of hlood is cut off from all 
the limbs, one is paralyzed on this account and is deprived of mo¬ 
tion. The increase of breaths is born from food, [V.3] so if one wishes 
to decrease the breaths, one should be restricted to foods like rice 
and milk, and avoid meat and the like. But it is appropriate that one 
should preserve the breath that descends below, and not exhale it 
without urgent need. Holding the breath has evident benefits. The first 
is bodily health, the second is long life, and the third is immunity 
from old age and senility. In their technical terms, holding the breath 
is called “the water of life.” So if one wants to control breath, it is ap¬ 
propriate to sit in the previously mentioned posture until dawn, with¬ 
out hreathing except when unavoidable. And then one observes 
things that are beyond calculation or description. 

[II.5] And if he wants to witness the hidden world, it is appropri¬ 
ate for him to align his eyes by the sides of his nose, and visualize in 
his heart the word, “Allah, Allah,” without moving his tongue. And 
when he reaches perfection^ in this practice, then magic and poison 
have no effect on him, and he is not subject to disease. He discloses 


6 - Reading hunger, in place of htihY, humility. 

7 - Reading mtbat al-kumal'mstezA of nikbat al-kamdl. 
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the hidden worlds, his prayer is answered, and he becomes famous 
among the people for acts of piety. 

[VIL2] Know that the locations of meditation and imagination are 
seven. The first is the seat. The second is the center of the genitals. 
The third is the center of the navel. The fourth is the pineal heart. 
The fifth is the throat. The sixth is the eyes. The seventh is the brain, 
and it is a hidden sublime opening like a pinhole. If you apply oil to 
the head, and draw that oil to the mouth, the oil descends to the 
mouth. In the days of childhood, that spot will be moist and soft. 
This is the noblest of the locations of visualizations, and the nearest 
of them to divine presence and attaining the goal. 

If you confirm that, then know that all habits are only according to 
imagination, which is one of the activities of hearts, and no one is 
victorious over it. And when one attains one of these meanings, then 
all of its objectives are attained for him. And if the wayfarer wishes to 
depart from imagination and witness the hidden world, then it is ap¬ 
propriate for him that he should summon the seven words to which 
imagination and thought are related. For in the condition of imagi¬ 
nation appears the influence of the special properties of that thought. 

1) [VII.3] And the first is that it appears with meditation 
fiom the seat, and he gathers his thoughts and says this word in the 
state of meditation, which is om, which means the Generous (al-ga- 
wdd)-, black, Saturn. Its special property is the witnessing of [divine] 
commands oneself 

2) [VII.4] The second is that one meditates in the genitals 
and between the testicles, and says in his heart in the state of medita¬ 
tion audam, which means the Mighty (al-qadtr), red. Mars. Its special 
property is the attainment of truthfulness when one thinks thoughts in 
the heart; all that one thinlcs in the heart, whether salvation or de¬ 
struction, comes to pass in that manner. 

3) [VII.5] The third is in the center of the navel, and one says 
in his heart in a state of meditation, rhin, which means the Knower 
Callm)^ dusty, Jupiter. Its special property is the attainment of the di¬ 
vine Icnowledge (al-'^ilm al-ladunni) and teleportation. 

4) [VII.6] The fourth is meditation under the left breast, and 
one says in his heart, nasrin, which means the Living (al-hayy), yel¬ 
low, the sun. Its special property is the attainment of unveiling so 
that the hidden realm becomes to him like the visible realm. For the 
master of [this] meditation the world of the hidden becomes like the 
witnessing of the visible; he attains awareness of the thoughts of people. 

5) [VII.7] The fifth is that one meditates in the location of 
the throat and says in his heart, ay, which means the Aspirant (al- 
murld), white, Venus. Its special property is summoning [spirits], so 
that the sublime and the lowly obey him and submit to him. 


8 - Reading ‘^altm for '^im. 
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6) [VII.8] The sixth is that one meditates between the eyes, 
or on the forehead, and says in his heart, barman, which means the 
Just (al-muqsit), blue. Mercury. To the master of this recollection are 
opened the realities of things, without learning from anyone. 

7) [VII.9] The seventh is that one meditated in the place 
above the brain, or visualizes his thought there, and says in his heart, 
hansie, which means the Speaker (al-kalim), green, the moon. Its spe¬ 
cial property is the attainment of unveiling of the realities of things as 
a pure divine grace, without acquisition, and the master of this medi¬ 
tation attains eternal life like al-Hidr. This meditation is the greatest 
kind of meditation that is attained by seekers. In it are all their goals. 
This much is sufficient, so praise be to God, Lord of creation. 


As is typical of his approach, al-SanQsI has begun his accouM with sweeping 
general terms drawn from the Sufi metaphysical vocabulary (“the basis of their 
path is absolute unity and perfection”). But then he proceeds to the portion of 
their “paths” having to do with bodily postures for meditation. He describes the 
familiar cross-legged posture known to yogis as the lotus position (padmasana), 
though it must be aclcnowledged that sitting with legs crossed is probably uni¬ 
versal in human societies, and al-SanusI seems to recognize this as coinmon in 
Sufi practice as well. But this posture is immediately linked wuh a dtkr formula, 
“waht uhi’\ which at first sight seems mysterious and distinctly non-Arabic, 
though it is credited with miraculous powers. This phrase is clearly a variation 
on a formula well-lcnown to the Sattaris, though it does not occur in The Pool of 
Nectar. The most popular work by Muhammad Gawt Gwaliyari was undoubt¬ 
edly the Persian manual of dikr formulas and incantations known as The Five 
Jewels Qawahir-i khamse), which was widely disseminated in an Aiabic transla¬ 
tion (al-Gawdhir al-hams)!^ Although this text consists almost entirely of Arabic 
litanies, it does contain one formula in Hindi, commonly attributed to the Cisti 
master Farid al-Din Ganj-i Saldcar (d. 1265), which is widely referred to in Sufi 
manuals.io this formula that is inserted here, and its association with yogis 
evidently reflects the recognition that it is non-Qur^anic (and non-Arabic) in 

origin and hence unusual. , 

Al-Sanusi then proceeds abruptly to introduce the yogic postures, with an 
oblique reference to the standard number of 84 positions that in Indie texts are 
commonly associated with 84 archetypal yogis. He draws heavily upon the de¬ 
scription of the “lotus position” found in the beginning of the fourth chapter of 
The Pool of Nectar, although it is interesting that he adds further conditions, in¬ 
cluding physical, psychological, and spiritual efforts, employing the characteris¬ 
tic Sufi term “opening” (fath) for higher experience. He then turns to the de- 


9 - Carl W. Ernst, «Jawaher-e Kamsa», Encyclopaedia Iranica (2008). 14, p. 608-609, 12 Oc¬ 
tober 2012 <http;//www. iranicaonline.org/ articles/jawaher-e-kamsa>. 

10 - Regarding the Hindi formula attributed to Farid al-DIn, see Carl W. Ernst and Bruce B. 
Lawrence, Sufi Martyrs of Love: Chisbti Sufism in South Asia and Beyond (New York, Palgrave 
Press, 2002), p. 33; Scott Kugle, Sufi Meditation and Contemplation: Timeless Wisdom jrom 
Mughal India (New Lebanon, NY, Suluk Press/Omega Publications, 2012), p. 75. 
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scription of the three breaths from the fifth chapter of The Pool of Nectar, which 
are linked to dietary restrictions. To this he adds an explanation of the benefits 
of breath control, connecting it to the key symbol of immortality, “the water of 
life.” There is indeed a close correspondence between the symbolism of “the wa¬ 
ter of life” (m^ al-haydt) in the Islamic tradition and the Indie notion of a nec¬ 
tar of immortality (amrit). The next reference to The Pool of Nectar is the de¬ 
scription from chapter 2 of how one can view the hidden world by crossing the 
eyes, while silently repeating the word “Allah — except that the original text 
employs the Sanskrit word alakh, “stainless, transcendent,” a mantra commonly 
employed in yogic circles, which by coincidence bolts remarkably similar to “Al¬ 
lah” in the Arabic script. This is a clear example of Islamization of the yogic ma¬ 
terial in a way that familiarizes the underlying Indie practices, eliding their ex¬ 
otic appearance for the Muslim reader. 

The remainder of the text consists of a brief but detailed account of the 
seven cakras or subtle centers of yogic meditative practice, following the outline 
of The Pool of Nectar but with some significant differences in the Arabic divine 
names that are proposed as equivalents for yogic mantras. Al-SanusI repeats the 
emphasis of The Pool of Nectar on the faculty of the imagination (wahm) as the 
means for attaining supernatural experience. In other details the two texts track 
each other closely; they describe the same bodily locations of the seven cakras 
from the seat to the brain, with the same associations with the seven planets and 
their corresponding colors. There are some differences in the spelling of the San¬ 
skrit mantras in the Arabic script, which is not surprising. But it is not at all 
clear why al-Sanusi confidently announces an almost entirely different list of 
Arabic dikr formulas as counterparts of the yogic mantras (in one case only, the 
second cakra, the formula is the same; see Chart 1). 

Chart 1: Planets, fcalcras. Mantras, Dilas, Colors _ 



Planet 

Caltra 

Location 

Mantra, Pool 
of Nectar 

Mantra, 

Silsabil 

Dikr, Pool 
of Nectar 

Dikr, 

Silsabil 

Color 

1 

Saturn 

seat 

hum 

om 

rabb 

gawad 

black 

2 

Mars 

genitals 

aim 

auPam 

qadir 

(jodlr 

red 

3 

Jupiter 

navel 

hrim 

rhin 

hatia 

‘^alitn 

dusty 

4 

Sun 

heart 

brimrin 

nasrhi 

karim 

han 

yellow 

5 

Venus 

throat 

bray 

ji _ 

mmakhir 

murid 

white 

6 

Mercuiy 

eyebrows 

yum 

barman 

^alim 

mucisk 

blue 

7 

Moon 

brain 

hnmamansa 

hama’ 

muhyt 

kalim 

green 


One can only speculate that different meditative practices arose within the Sufi 
orders to create this divergence in ritual practice. The Persian Ocean of Life by 
Muhammad Gawt also has a rather different list of Arabic divine names in this 
chapter. It is worth noting that al-SanusI claims that his own teacher was not 
only initiated into the Gawti-Sattarl order by a living master, but also by direct 
contact “in certain divine events” with Muhammad Gawt himself." This re- 


11- al-SanusI, p. 84. 
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mark suggests that a certain amount of spiritual improvisation was to be ex¬ 
pected in the deployment of meditative techniques, rather than slavish adher¬ 
ence to written texts. In any case, each of the seven “locations” and correspond¬ 
ing dikr formulas are described as conferring amazing and miraculous results. 

The presence of these excerpts from The Pool of Nectar in a comprehensive 
treatise on the Sufi orders of North Africa is an interesting testimony to the ad¬ 
aptation of Indian spiritual techniques into one of the accepted traditions of 
Sufism. The integration of yogic meditation into the curriculum of Sufi practice 
offered by the Sattari order meant that it became available as a standard Sufi 
teaching throughout the lands, from North Africa and Arabia to India and In¬ 
donesia, where the Sattari methods were taught. The Indian (and Hindu) ante¬ 
cedents of these practices were obscured by the transformation of Hindu yogis 
into something that sounded like a normal Sufi order, al-Gugiyyah, and by the 
effortless conversion of the Sanskrit mantra alakh into Allah. 

Ironically, a recent polemical work in Arabic has attacked these yogic prac¬ 
tices in the course of a full-scale refutation of the SanusI order written by a Lib¬ 
yan named al-Mahmoudy and published on the internet in 2009, in a mocldng 
tone enhanced by the use of multiple exclamation points.The author ridicules 
the miraculous claims made by al-SanusI in The Clear Fountain, focusing par¬ 
ticular sarcasm on the statement that levitation becomes possible by ten thou¬ 
sand repetitions of the phrase waht uhl. al-Mahmoudy derisively remarks that, if 
one follows these instructions for flying through the air, for instance on an aerial 
pilgrimage to Mecca, problems will occur because there is no indication of how 
one can make a safe landing! He likewise casts scorn on the description of medi¬ 
tation on the cakra located by the genitals and the cleaving of the tongue to the 
roof of the mouth, condemning these practices as satanic and utterly uncon¬ 
nected with Islamic ethical norms. What is remarkable is that this entire polemic 
is carried out without any awareness that the practices in question are connected 
to non-Islamic traditions from India. al-Mahmoudy was not able to take advan¬ 
tage of the wonderful opportunity this would have offered him to attack al- 
SanusI as a promoter of pagan practices. In the end, his polemic remains well 
within the boundaries of the standard critique of Sufi superstition from the per¬ 
spective of modern Muslim reformism. The familiarization of yoga in this Sufi 
text has been so successful that even an ardent opponent of Sufism is unable to 
detect anything of its Indian background. The traces of yoga in North Africa 
today have become faint indeed. 


12 - Libyan Writer al-Mahmoudy (sic), al-Durar nl-bahiyyah fl bayan Mai ’^aqT id al-firqah 
al-Santmyyah, wa-fibi al-radd "^alh '^Ali al-Salabl (Shining Pearls in Demonstration of the Cor¬ 
rupt Beliefs of the SanusI Sect, with a Refutation of ^All al-SaiabI), part 20, <http://www. 
Iibya-watanona.com/adab/mahmoudi/mm01049a.htm>, 12 October 2012.This text, as indi¬ 
cated by the title, was written in response to a biography of Muhammad al-SanusI by ‘^All al- 
Salabl, entitled al-Harakah d-Sanusiyyah ft Libiya: al-Imdm Muhammad ibn ‘^Ati al-Sanusi wa- 
manhaftih ft l-tid sis (The Sanusi Movement in Libya: Imam Muhammad ibn 'All al-SanusI 
and his Founding Method). 













